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LANGUAGE IN EDUCATION: THEORY AND PRACTIC^ 

5 - * ** - ■ ■ * • — ■ 

ERIC (Educational Resources Information Center) is a nationwide network 
of information centers, each responsible, for a given .educational level or 
field of study. ERIC is supported by the National v Institute of Education 
©f Jthe U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare* The basic 
objective of ERtG Is to make current developments in educational research, 
instruction, and personnel preparation more readily accessible to educa- 
tors and members of related professions. 

ERIC/CLL . * The ERIC Clearinghouse on Languages and Linguistics (ERIC/CLL), 
one of the specialised clearinghouses in the ERIC system, is operated by 
.the Center for [Applied Linguistics. ERIC/CLL is specifically respon- 
sible for* the collection and dissemination of information in the general 
area of research and application^ in languages, linguistics, and .language 
teaching and learning. 

LANGUAGE IN EDUCATION: THEORY AND PRACTICE . In addition to processing 
information, ERIC/CLL is also involved in information synthesis and 
analysis. The Clearinghouse commissions recognized authorities in lan- 
guages and linguistics to write analyses of the current issues' in their 
- areas of specialty. The resultant documents, intended for use hy educa- 
tors arid researchers, are published under the title Language in Educations 
Theory and Practice.* The series includes practical guicfes fqr classrotfm 
teachers, extensive state-of-the-art papers, and selected, bibliographies. 

*The material in this publication was prepared pursuant to a contract with 
the National Institute of Education, U.S* Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. Contractors undertaking such projects under* Government . ^ 

•sponsorship are encouraged to express freely their judgment in profes- 
sional and technical matters. Prior to publication, the manuscript was f 
submitted to the American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages 
for critical review and determination of professional competence. This 
publication has met such standards* Points of view or opinions, however, 
do not necessarily represent the^of ficial View or opinions of either 
ACTi^L or NIE.* This publication is not printed at the expense of the \ 

.Federal Government. 

This publication may be purchased directly from the Center for Applied 
Linguistics. It also will be announced in the ERIC monthly abstract 
journal Resources in Education (RlE) and' will be available, from the ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service,, Computer Microfilm International Corp., 
P.O. Box 190, Arlington, VA 22210. See RIE for ordering informatiqn and 

ED number . . * , » 

? * 

Fpr further information on the ERIC system, ERIC/CLL, and C enter /Clearing 
# house publications, write to'ERIC Clearinghouse on languages arid Linguis- 
'ties, Center fpf Applied Linguistics, 16*11- North Kent Street, Arlington, 

VA 22209. * - « -" 

*From 1974 through 1977, all Clearinghouse publications appeared as the 9 
CAL*ERIC/CLL Series on Languages and Linguistics. - Although more .papers* 
are being added to the original series, the majority of the ERIC/CLL 
inforftation analysis products will be included in the Language in Educa- 
tion series. * # . 
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INTRODUCTION 



Purpose * * ■ 

For the past two decades language camps 4iaVe been held regularly in the 
United State© during the summer and on weekends throughout the school . 
year. The purpose of this guide is to briflg together for the first time 
(1) descriptions of language immersion events currently taking place 
across the country, (2) a detailed account of a* week- long language camp 
(presented here as a worKipg model* for future sponsors), and (3) ap * 
annotated bibliography of publications dealing, with language camps. A 

: - ......... r 

/ Definition ] 

The term "language camp" has been chosen for purposes of fchis guide 
because it is the most common term used for describing foreign language 
immersion events held outside^ the classroonf. Although the events might 
also be called institutes, villages, or live-ins, or referred to by 
names in the target languages, they all (1) take plage in a setting 
where the target, language is spoken almost continuotjsly and used in v 
everyday activities, (2) provide the opportunity for participants to * 
engfcge in foreign culture-related activities that are not traditionally 

>part of the classroom curriculum, (3) involve - participants under the age, 
of 18, (4) are nonprofit, and (5) are held in the^United States. One- } 
day programs (sometimes exiled "Language Fairs" or "Language Days"), 

, which focus % on competitive performances and academic contests, are not 



Included in this study. 



* ' Organization * . . 

?■ ^ ■ 

■I, ' Camp Directory 

i •.< ,W 

x The Camp Directory provides the names and addresses of sponsors along 
with descriptions of language camps in 17 states — Arizona, Colorado, 
Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, Maryland, Minnesota, Nebraska, New York, Ohio, 
.' Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington, and 

Wyoming. This information wa!s obtained through a questionnaire that was 
sekt out in August, 1978 to all, the state foreign language consultants . 
•Listed in the December 1977 issue of Foreign Language AVtnals . ^The con- 
\" sultan t s were asked to furnish details about language camps in their, 
states (lqnguageq involved, number of participants in each language, 
fee, type of funding, campsite, dates, and sample activities).- In iftpst 
cases another letter \^as sent to the person directly involved with 
L..* O anizing the language immersion event in order to obtain more infpr** 
j ERJC toii or verify detail? » \ \~ I? ' 



Many camp directors were not aware of similar programs outside their own 
states and were eager to. know what was going on elsewftere. .Twenty-one 
consultants Ireturned the questionnaire, saying that "they did not know of 
any language camps in their states tend indicated that they would like to 
know more about such events* Consultants in California and South 
Carolina reported language camps in their states, but confirmation of 
these programs could not be obtained. Readers are encouraged to re£or*fc x 
inaccuracies in the Directory and send descriptions of events not 
included to Lois Vines, Ellis Hall, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio*45701. 
• 

II. 0h\o University Summer tanguage Camp 

Section "II of the Guide'is a detailed descript ion x of the summer language 
camp held annually on the Oh id University campus. When the camp was 
organized in 1975, there had been very little involvement of university 
faculty memberq in sponsoring a camp for high School students. The 
description of the O.U. camp might serve as an inspiration for a 
cooperative effort between high school #fid college teachers who -would 
like to organize a language camp. Clnformation in sections I and II of 
the Gui'de is in no way intended as publicity for particular language 
immersion events. Participation is limited to local students for most 
of the camps, unless otherwise indicateA'in the description. The aim of 
the Guide is to provide the opportunity for future camp organizers to 
get) in contact with those who have had first-hand experience in spon- 
soring language camp programs. Enthusiastic language students in every 
state may someday have "the chance to part icipate- directly in a foreign 
.culture without traveling far from home.] 

* 

♦ * III. Annotated 1 Bibliography 

Material ip the first section of the Bibliography deals 'with the 
programming, staffing, funding, and evaluation of language camps.. "Tn. 
the second and third sections, sources of activities and materials . 
appropriate to these events are listed and briefly described. The docu- 
ments have come to my attention through my own research and through a 
computer search of the ERIC data base. The* Bibliography is presented 
here as a basis on which to build a complete listing of material on 
language camps^. 



I. LANGUAGE CAMP DIRECTORY 




t • ■ » 

In the* summer of 1961, 72 young people gathered at a lakeside 
^camp in Minnesota to speak Gepaan intensively* and participate iif 
activities typical of the target culture/ The success of that camp 
encouraged its sponsors at Concordia College to continue the summer •. 
program the following year and to provide similar experiences for 
speakers of other- foreign languages. During the past two decades, 
Concordia has continued to develop its language- camp program and has 
established additional campsites in order to accommodate the* increasing 
r number of young people interested in perfecting their foreign language — 
> skills and experiencing various aspects of a foreign culture. This 

Summer ^(igSOX^over 2000 students fvora 30 states will participate in „ 
Concordia International Villages, where seyeri different languages are , 
spoken* ## , * y 

* In the 1960s the language camp idea began to spread across the country. 
: A summer language camp funded by a federal grant was organized by the. 

Minneapolis Public Schools in 1965 to provide a stimulating foreign s 
cultural experience for above-average junior high school students from 
^ low-income families. Foreign Language Day Houses were sponsored by the 
^^^Ghicago Public Schools during the sixties to stimulate interest in the 
stud/ of foreign languages. Nine states now host nonprofit summer 
language camps lasting at least one week (Arizona, Georgia, Maryland* 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Ohio, South Dakota, Tex4s,* and Utah), according to 
information gathered for the present study. \ 

By far the most common type of language camp is the weekend language 
immersion event%'eld during the academic xear. In 1969-70 an innovative 
model for weekend camping was Initiated by language educators in V* / 
Jefferson 'County, Colorado. Their program is based on the nofion that 
any school system or a combined effort of smaller systems can rent a 
campsite and convert it into a simulated language village, where; the 
atmosphere pf the target ctftture is recreated through the exclusive use 
of the foreign language, passpo tt and customs inspection, festivals, 
crafts, .'etc* The Highlipe School pistrict in Seattle, 'Washiu&toh, also 
begah sfwnsoring weekend language camps in 1969.^ The Friday- to-Sunday % 

* experience has proven to t>e stimulating and financially feasible for the 
greatest number of students. Weekend, campd often involve the par- 
ticipation, of peoplejErom the local community-*-nat*ive speakers, members 
of ethnic groups, skilled dancers or artisans, foreign cuisine experts. 
Since the early seventies, Concordia has* sponsored a series of weekend 

•. .. . . • / • • • ■ ■ • -. ) 



and "mini-week" camps during the academic year. Weekend camps are now 

held in' At JLeast 12_states, ^bme. of -which have more_ttian onje district. _•_ 

sponsoring events. Whether the idea for organizing a language camp was 
inspired by previous models or "whether it sprang £ull-blo\<n from the 
heads of its sponsors, the desire >to sh^re the^ be^t aspects^ of language 
catop programs is clearly evident from my correspondence with camp 
directors. ',- v ^ 



Funding ^ : . t v * 

Fees' paid b^ individual participants provide the majofc portion of 
. funding for language camps at present. Of the summer camps identified • 
in this study, fees for one week range from $60 pa^l25 >x with two camps 
charging $95 (1979). In the cas^pf the $60 fee, camp facilities were 
'provided free of charge. "Weekend camps (Friday evening to Sunday noon) . 
«£OSt between $20 and $39*- Camp organizers repoiTt that some outside • ; 
funding has conte from local ethnic groups, language associations, and - 
county and state boards of education. In. one midwest erh state a sum- 
mer* language, camp received a *#>tal of $300 from local language organizar- 
t ions ♦ * 

t «p • 
Community groups particularly interested in promoting international : 
understanding c^n be approached for financial support' in the form of 
camp scholarships for deserving students. Weekend and summer language* 
. , camps for high school students, sponsored in cooperation with a univer- 
sity language department, can benefit from services and materials pro- 
vided, such as free duplication of materials, mailing of information, 
and use of lab equipment and materials. Camp scholarships are also 
offered by some colleges. Last, but, certainly not least, students them- 
selves yean organize projects to generate funds needed for language 
camps. One group of high school students sold languag'e-inscribed T-- 
shirts and held a bake sale of f oreign N delicacies to earn money for *> 
language camp* ' vi ■ *.* * 

Federal funding for language camps is almost nonexistent • 'Grant 
descriptions focus on experimental projects rather than on the expansion 
of ongoing programs that have proven to be effective. , 



ARIZONA 



Contact Person: W;M. Senner, Dept. of foreign Languages, Arizona State 
Univ., Tempe, AZ 85281; 602/965-7211 ^ * 

Brief Description ; A one^-week German sumfher" camp for high school stu- 
dents has been held since 1977 at the Arizona University campus in 
Payson. In 1979, '92 participants joined in outdoor activities, language 
practice sessions, singing, dancing, games, cooking/ and field trips. 
Each participant paid $50, with additional financial support contributed 
by the university, AATG, and the German Government. 



COLpRADO 

^Confc^eti-^egaoiH — -Larry McWilliams^ -Coordinator of ,*^eign Languages, 

Jef f ersqn County Public Schools, 1209 Quail St*, lakew&ogU CO 80215; 
303/ 23JL r 2222 f 

* J 

Brief Description ; % The simulated foreign "villages" in French, Spanistf, 

German, ^and Russian were designed in 1970 to provide Jefferson Count^^ 
foreign -language students with an opportunity tp exercise, their ^r* 
skills over a continuous three-days period* Students above the second 
year ot language study and between the ages of 14 and 18 are selected to 
participate* Six camps are held each year. (For more details see Love 
and Honig, "Weekend Foreign Language Camps," p* 27*) 



GEORGIA 



Contact Person : Jean Fant, Director, The Governor^ Honors Progrj 
State Dept. o& Education, State Office, Building, Atlanta, GA 




Brief Description : The Governor's Honors Program is an Jl^truct ional 
program designed to provide enriching educational opportunities* not 
usually available during the regular school year to gifted tenth- and^ 
eleventh-grade students enrolled in Georgia's public and private secon- 
dary schools. Fifteen students in Spanish and fifteen in French are 
selected to take part in a ten-day intensive language program held on 
two college campuses in the summer* All expenses are paid for each stu- 
dent, who must be nominated |^ his or het classroom teacher* 



IDAHO 



Contact Person : Antonio Ochoa, Dept*. of Education, Len B* Jordan Office 
Building, Boise, ID 83720 

Brief Description : For five years Weekend language camps 0 in French, 
German, and Spahish have been sponsored by the Idaho Association of 
Teachers of Language and Cultures in cooperation With the Idaho 
Department of Education. Participants from central and southeastern 
Idaho gather at Cathedral of the Pines .(Sun Valley), where they speak * 
the target languages while taking part in games and .short culture 
capsules, and sharing personal experiences* Each camper pays $20 (1979) 
for the weekend (Friday-Sunday), and the school district furnishes 
transportation to the site* In 1979 there were 80 participants in 

French, 30 in German, and 50 in Spanish. 

* 

h » 
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A KENTUCKY 



Contact Person : Suzanne Keesiar, Dept. of Foreign languages, Murray 
StAte Univ., Murray 9 - KY 42071 . - , 

Brief Description : A total immersion event called "Aventure 77" drew 60 
participants in French on a fall weekend. Campers took part iir games, 
dinging, cooking, sports, and other activities carried out in French* 



MARYLAND 



1. Contact Person : Ann' A. Beusch, Specialist, Foreign Languages, ESOL 
and Bilingual Education, Maryland State Dept. of Education, P.O. * Box . 
8717, BWI Airport, Baltimore, MD 21240; 301/796-8300 

4 . 

Brief Description : A state-sponsored honors program for secondary stu- 
dents (grades 10-12) accepts gifted students in French, Spanish, German, 
and Russian. In the summer of 1977, the program w^s held on the campus 
of the Maryland School for the Deaf in Frederick, Maryland; there were 
10-12 participants in each language, each paying a fee of $80 for the 
two-week session. The participants, selected on the b&sis of past r - 
achievement in foreign languages, test scores, and teachet recommen- 
dation, take part in activities that include films, music, skits, games, 
guest speakers, field trips, projects, and debates. 

2. Contact Person : Philip Arsenault, Coordinator of Foreign Languages, 
Montgomery County Board of Education, 850 Hungerford Dr., Rockville^ IJD- 
20850; 301/279-3130 . * . 

Br ief * Descr ipt ion : A summer day program, called "Foreign Language 
tramersion for Gifted and Talented Students," is sponsored by the 
Montgomery County Public Schools. Senior high school students who have 
completed level III of French, German, or Spanish and have attained a 
scholastic average of . 3.5 or higher are eligible for admission to the 
program. Applicants must submit a 300-word statement expressing their 
reasons for becoming program participants and obtain a recommendation 
from their foreign language teacher. Fees for the full-day , fou*-week 
program are $44 for residents and $164 for out-of~county students. Only 
local students are encouraged to apply. w ¥ 

a Participants sign a pledge to use only the target language. They\ 
ryrfrticipate in a variety of activities focusing on language as it relate 
directly to daily living situations and to^ the performing and fine* 
'arts. The program also ihcludes conversations with native speakers; 
discussions based on current periodicals, newspapers, and films; and- \ 
visits to embassies, foreign -bookstores, and • international organizations 
in the ^Washington, D.C. area. * 

% The program was very successful, in the summer of 1978, with 20 stu- 
dents in each language section (only French and Spanish were offered). 
Because of low enrollment for the summer of 1979, the event was 
cancelled, but the sponsors hope to revive .the fpreign ■ language immer- . 
sion program in 1980. . . § A 

\ - -~ 6 



fcontacft Person^ Odell Bjerkness, Director, International Language 
Villages, Gonpztdla C6li^ % Moortieia, ^ 56560; 2i8/299-«4544 ^ / , 
• : • " y : k/\'* K ' . U :!' . ■ ; % . y! 1 v * / ^\ ' 

^ • Brief De^cri pttion ; Concordia now iu*8 camps J.tes for seven languages * % 
?*. iFj^isK^ French; German, Norwegian^ Russian, Spanish, and Squish) / • 
located near several different towns/in Minnesota. % Concordia* of f era- two 
' -types of programs: x sufamer Sessionfe kipd mtni-camps. <» . *~ 

^ Sumner sessions . All seven Lari&uAge Villages haye th*?ee levels of 

V instruction to me^t the needs of students between the ages of 8 and 18. 

V One-week sessions in French, German, Norwegian, and Spanish are reserved 
■ V for yoimg campers, 8-12 years old. Two-week sessions in* all seven. Ian- 

,oguages are open to students 9-18, whether or not the^have had any 
' * foreign language training or experience* High school creditimay be V 
earned ii$ a special four-week program for advanced student Inl9?9 "" 
.• <tiie coat of a one^week session was $.125, and the two-week -s ess ion wad 
.'$255. Concordia aTlrio sponsors summer, programs abroad. 
. \ Mini-Camps . Mini-Weekends (Friday late supper through Sunday noon) * 
and* Mini-Weeks' (Thursday noon through Sunday noon) • take; place f torn 
October-May ip French, German, Norwegian, and Spanish. • Stu4eii|8 from 
* - atfjr school district are invited to participate. and do not nfeceTsarily 
- need to accompanied, by a teacher. The colt of a Hini-W^kend ptogr^i 
. is $39 (1979), which includes all ^nsttuctic(nal mater ials.»; room, ^nd 
board. The cost of a Mini-^Week is $49. 

Anyone interested in receiving ipj|gtmatiAn, brochures > 'and* the 
Interpreter, the Village newsletter, may do sd^ai^no .post fcy, writing to; 
the -Director. \. . *■ *■ r 

. • • 4» , ' •• . ; .• r ---.""'* v". 

• * : ' J" ■ ■ ' ■ y 

2. Contact' Person ; Jeraaine D. Arendt, Consultant for Modern Lan- 
guages, Minneapolis Public Schools, 807 N.*E. Broadway, Minneapolis, IMH^- 
/ v 53413; 612/348-6014 . ■ ■ > ' m , . « * . . ' 

' ;•■ Brief Descr ipt ion : . Student § in grades 7-9 in any $ Minneapolis public or, 
' ; private.' schodT can participate free of charge in language, activities Jin , 

French, German, Ojibwe/ Russian^ a*d Spanish at Camp Tamarac on fehe 13t r 
[, Croi*. Camp facilities include eiglft villages (e^ch. with Steven c^bin^ . 
and a JLodge) , a nature/media center, two fining centers, and waterfront 
. facilities for swimming and boating. Tamara'c's Jlddeifn- Language Gamp is .-. 
sponsored by the Minneapolis Public Schools, the City *of Minneapolis , 
and the Metropolitan YMCA. J ^ - v . -t 



NEBRASKA 



Contact Person : Karen Mullen, Camp Director, Intent tioxial^ Language 
Camp, 316 S. 51 Ave. , Om&ha, NE 68132 , ' * 



x -. 
J ' ■ X 



(• v Brief Description : A week- long language camp in French, German, ,and * • ; * < 
: - Spanish held in July at a Camp Fire Girls facility near Xouisv ill e> 




• Nebraska. % Students ages 1^—17 from any school ^district as well as from 
•other states are accepted. The total number"of participants for all 
three languages ?is between 68-75. While spe<akingf the target languages; 

~the campers T^rricipate IxT Spot ts r'craf ts7"coo*kj^5 1 f dlk' sipgliig; Hard! 
Graa, and small, conversation groups. v J * -)* 

, The major portion of the cost is covered # by a $90 fee (1979) paid by 
*each camper for the week, Fund-raisfing projects such as selling Jfd r^ign 
language-inscribed T-shirts, foreign candies, and calendars contribute a 
small amount to the^cost of" running the camp. Several foreign language 
associations in Nebraska have contributed to the.pperat ion of the c^aifip 
in amounts ranging from ?50 to $300. In addition, the Nebraska 
Department of Education prints the camp' brochure and sends out an ini- 
tial mailing to all foreign language teachers x in the state. 



/NEW. YORK ' ■ / ; V 

~* * 
' 1. Contact Person ; Mildred Conklin, R.D. 3, Wilson St., Wolcott, NY'* 
^ 14590 ' 

* 4 

Brief Description ; Mildred Conklin and StepWen Murphy of North Rose-:' 
Wilcott High School have organized several types of total immersion 
experiences, Uflfcluding one heVfcd at the^ home of a teacher, an all-day 
interaction ii} the school with students from two or three other high 
.school!*, an annual overnight in the school with students from many other 
area schools present, and a weekend at ^an established '/amp # The direc- 
tors report *that all have been successful and have lea to increased 
comprehension, fluency, and feeling' for the language. Students above 
the first level are invited to participate in these programs. Separate 
activities or separate programs are planned for first level students. 
(See also. Conklin and Murphy, p* 23.) * 



2. Contact Person ; Paul E. Dammer, Chief, Bureau of Foreign Languages 
Education, The State Education Dept., Albany, NY 12234; 518/474-5927 

Brief Description ; Outdoor camping for modern language students is 
sponsored by the New York State Association of Foreign Language 
Teachers. Weekend immersion camps are conducted on a local or regional 
basis by teachers who have been previously trained by experiepced 
language camp staff members. A cadre of trained individuals includes 
both secondary and post secondary teachers/instructors. For information • 
on specific camps contact Dr^/Richard E« Hartzell, Pomona Junior High 
School, Pcpona Rdfc, ,Suf f,ern, Ifg 10901 ♦ 



3» Contact Person : Marjory E.. Clark, Norwich Senior High School, 
Norwich, NY 13815 , . 

Brief Description ; . Norwich High School has sponsored two weekend \ 
language camps a year since* 1975^ The site for each camp depends on the 
season of the year. * In the fall," weekend c^mps take plate at Rogers - 



. Observation Center in* Sherburne, NY; in the winter, Colgate Urtiverpity .+ 
French House in Hamilton hosts language campers while ^regular students 

A are on break;* in the spring, a YMCA camp with a lodge and cafe ins provides 

shelter and. facilities for outdoor activities^ Fifty parti cip&nts ift 
French have taken part in each of the weekend language :£um*ersti3Tt events. 
The staff is all volunteer and each participant pays a fee, which can be 
as low as $10 '(one night at YMCA camp with participants bringing ^sorae of 
the food}. More elaborate facilities with food included require^ a fee • 
of '$35 per student; for* the weekend. * * * ; . * 

In ^addition to organizing French language camns for her-own Jiijjh 
school students,. Ms^ Clark.^also serves as co-chairperson of the ->- ■ . 

Total- Immersion Committee for the New York State Association of Foreign' 

•Language ^Teachers.' The goal of fcjie committee is- to help v teachers all,/ 

over the state plan weekend language camps ^or^ students at^alL levels of 

achievement and ; al>ility. : ■ t 

• ' ; ■ ' - - / 

< ■• . - - .... ■ , ' . 

■ * l * 

(For a* description of the stimmer program .at Kenmore E4st Senior . High • 
^School in Tonawanda, N.Y . , see Hyatt jjind Alolsio, p* 25.) 



OHIO 



1. Contact Person ; . Dolores Brzycki, Center for Slavic and East 
European . Studies, 344 Dulles Hall, The Ohio State Univ., Columbus, OH 
43210 

Bq,ief 'Description : Since 1975, faculty members at Ohio State have spon-, 
sored a weekend Russian camp for high school^ students and 'teachers at a 
4-H camp near Columbus • ', The camp take^ place in the spring and includes 
. about 125 participants. (For more details, see Ervip, p. 24.) 

* * * ■ 

2. Contact Person : C. P. Richardson, Director, ^0U Summer Language • 
. Camp, El\Is Hall, Ohio Univ., Athens, fc 0H„ 45701; M4/ 594-5795 

Brief Description : For the past five years (1975-79), the Modern 
Language bepartment at Ohio University has sponsored a language qarap for £ 
high school students. 'The week- long total immersion program in French 3| 
and Spanish takes place the third week in June on the Athens campus. 
The purpose of the camp is to give language students in. southeastern 
* jOhio and bordering states the opportunity to improve speaking skills, 
i* -communicate with native speakers, increase* vocabulary , and broaden 

cultural experiences through the many activities organized by a well- 
trained staff.. (For a detailed description of the- camp, see pp. 14-20O 

3* Contact Person ; Bonnie D. Lisko, Modern Languages D.ept., Capital 
Univ., Columbus, OH 432Q9; 614/236-6916 . / 

Brief Description : Any high school student in third or fourth year * 
French, German, or Spanish is invited to participate, in the weekend 

'IRjc K " -.V- 1 - ' ^? . :." 



language camps sponsored by Capital University. Thirty students in feach 
language spend a spring weekend together at a church-owned camp 30 miles 

.north of Xolumbua. :.The many .activltiesLcon^u^ed ln^the target_ _ _ ' ^ 

languages include games, nature 'hikes /folk singing, a^nd small conver- 
sation groups. Meals served in the Ipdge dining hall represent the ' , V 
puisirie of tt^e" target cultures. A* certificate is awarded to those who 
successfully complete the weekend speaking ,onl? thfi foreign language. m 
The fee far each participant is $30* (1979).'* f • 

4.* Contact Person : Margaret Jacoby, German .Language Summer. Camp, * Dept. 
of German, Univ* of Cincinnati, Claaci^nati, OH 45221 

Brief . Description : 'Camp Waldland is /designed to provide experiences in. 
Geijjan N laj}£uage and cujiiure for ytfung pfeople ages"9~12, whether or not 
ttyTy Have had any previous GfemW ±vk true t ion. The* two-week c^mp, spon- 
sored by the German Department/at thai University of -Cincinnati, *isopen 
to children *of* OhlC'aM surroiinding^ates. The campsite is located on 
forest land near Per^ysvile, Ohio. Ac tivitiqs^ include swimming, 
boating, soccer,, singing,, carnivals, folk dancing, and crafts. The fee 
is $?25 for the two-week session (1980). A 



■■ - PENNSYLVANIA 

Contact Person : Kathleen G.' Boykin, Dept. of Modern .Languages,, Slippery 
Rock State College, Slippery Rock* PA 16057; 412/794-7312 

* r 
Brief . Description : "Live-Ins" in French and Spanish were sponsored by 
the Modern Language Department at Slippery Rock during* the summers of 
1975-77 in order to provide a meaningful language-leartiing experience 
that would both improve a Student's ability to communicate in a second 
language and stimulate his or her interest in continuing to learn the - 
language at a more advanced -level 1 . High school students spent a week 
speaking* the target languages in a simulated foreign environment while 
participating in small-group conversations, informal cultural presen- 
tations, sports, games, grafts, music, and dancing. Each participant 
paid a feje of $90 (1977) for the week. Students .could choose to earn 
one undergraduate college credit while participating Xfi the program* 



SOUTH DAKOTA 



Contact Person : Reuben Peterson^ birector o*f Language Cam&s, Bo* 21§9 
Humanity.e& « Building , Augus tana College, Sioux Palls, SD' 57102; Office*:.* 
605/336-5478; Home.: 605/3*32- 7275 . \i. . • , ° 

Brief pescrjption i Day-cjamp langtlage programs tn Germjtft, Norwegian, and* 
Spanish take place for two we*ks .in June And July on the Augus taife 
College campus^ Activities include sraa^grbup conversation* g&n^s, 



crafts, spprts, afod ^creative dramatics incite tatget languages* On the. H 
^flnal.day of.c^.jtherte ia/an Aiftfiientic 4neal frc^^he tor eign 'culture U 
-fot each language group, olioweA by. a program.. f^Jf paranta and frionds. .1 
>,P^rticipants/paV $45 for 'the two-week session* , , V . 

/The fyigtaitana* language day camps provide opportunities for young 
children fcb be. 'involved* in language activities during the summer. LeveJ- 
,i in Geiirfan is for*childr£n who have ^Just completed graces 5 or 6 and . 
Who may/ not 'have had any, previous fcojitact with the l^rjgUage. Levels II J 
4nd are for children who are more advanced in' German. Level I* in 
Norwegian accepts students who have. finished grades A or 5, with no pre- 
vious : contact with Norwegian .required; A s^gond level la also pffered 
•fo/ children with more exporter^ in the language 1/^In Spanish, only the 
beginning* levelMs offered for.stu^epts who have just* cbmple ted grades 5 4 
or \ . \ • n t ■ * ... v 



TEXAS 



1, Contact JPersOn ; pee Moyrfihan, MacArthur High School, 2923 Bitters* 
Rd.,;Sfcn Antonio, TX 78217 

Brief Description : An intensive language f camp in French waa held in the 
summer of' 71977 on a ranch 70 miles from San Antonio vhere students spent 
a week participating in language instruction, games, 'cultural activi- 
ties, an&'sports. The staff was all volunteeij and the campers paid $67 
:<1977)/for the week. The camp was cancelled the following year because 
lood that destroyed much of the facility, but the organizers hope 
tinue the event as soon as the camp is rebuilt. t 
* >■ . 

(Bbr a description of d language immersion program,, in Fort Wortfh, Texas* 



.■Voff/ 



Vick, p. 28.) 
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h. Contapt Perso n: * $m Warren, Eisenhower High School, ,7922 Antoine 
'Dr., Houston, TX° ?7088; 713/448-8401 4 r 4 '"'/'* 

Brief Description : The "Germany in Texas Suraraei; Camp'/ began in 1973. 
It was sponsored jointly by the Texas Chapter of the American Associa-" 
tipn of Teachers of German pnd a board cff directors named by the camp 
?t^foriginator8. Now a nonprofit corporation run by a board of directors 
^tjfad a ca#pi director, the summer camp^bpntinues to receive limited finan- 
cial aid from the Texas Chapter of AATG. , «» ' 
^ — "In 19 73^he camp had 16 students and five teachers. In 1978, 75 
students attencted the one- or twqrweek sessions, and 30 adults came for 
three weeks (inclHding a one-H^eek pre~camp training • session) . The 
training session wks conducted by a professor hired by Texas Tech 
University and selected anrd approved by the camp's board of directors. 
The ^teachers re^ceiviid graduate (in $ome cases undergraduate) credit for 
# the course through "exas, Tech/ 11 In 1979 the camp was|^eld at Texas Tech 
Center in Junction, Texas. 1 " 

Each • pay ticipatJk* pays $125 for one week and $175 for the twQ-Week 
session. ~- During tbfe mornings, students attend loosely structured class 
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/ w ./Getman^sp^akiiigv 
ability and are given instruction and practice in handling specific - 
^8i£U3£iot*a -encpunterdd in. Germany* ... In- the a£ ternoon/s ess iona« ~ par*- - 



^ticipantfc *tt t erid ybr ksfiops oxp f oik daucing , ^eookiqg ,/#ingipgV and '■» f , 



1 ..... v /UTAH 



Contact person : A. *iice ; Dursteler t ;Supervi8br : iof For e^n languages, i V ^ 
W<aher County S^obi District, 11ZZ Washington Blvd., Ogd^n, Ut 84404 , * h 

Bjrief Description ; Hk? JWefeer County s<^iool district -has sponsor ed.weekr* 
ylong' Spanish and German ctops £ach >pumm&o s|jice d977. 'flhe eamps ; ate ■".''■'^^ 

held at the North ^ork Enviroraiental Center, a 4i£trict-owned facility 
.located in a fountain setting! north, of Ogderi. The facility; has dor- ; ; 



x 



niitories, a kitchen, commote area, patio, and storage »area with. a * 



^complete inventory of te^chipg materials. In 1979"tftere were 63 par-*" •• :< .w 
ticipants in the* Spaiiish camp and 34 in*Gerraan. The cost is $25 (19J9) *<#0: 
per student, with the district providing /another $35 for each student. ' * . 0I& 
The' language camp immersion programs «aref open to junior arid senior highly 
-school students living in the Web^r County "district. -Thecarap director- 
reports thpt the demand £ or *ttie langudgg *camp program ^exceeds the % •/ 
resources available. » #" * * v % ./ ' ' 
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VIRGINIA 

■ ' ■ • . . ) ■ ' , ' ' 

Contact Person : Donald B. Pruitt, taw* Prof,, of Russian,, Dept. of 
Foreign Laugfmges and Literatures, James* Madison Univ., Harrisonburg, VA vtf 
22801 • : - " - * *\ 

jErjef Description : In the fall of 1977 and 1978, the Department of:",. .-.^ 
Foreign Languages and Literatures at James Madison University sponsored 
Lager Mir (Camp Peaces) . The weekend Russian camp was helfl' at Camp \ 
Overlook, a. .United Methodist Chur^fe camp near Harrisonfcurg/fCwhere higK, 
school and college students f 56m all ^/ercy^rginia gathered to spend ^arf. .. ?M 
informal weekend 0 in a Russian-speaking QOgJunity .\ Second year* (and^ * * 
above) Ru^dian language students attended, with their own teacher being 
responsible for the delegation. Participants pledged £0 speak only -1 
Russian' as they took part in crafts, sports, chess > 'singing,^ anpl " " 
dancing. The fee for the weekend was $25, not including transportation. 
According ti\^I)r. Pruitt, this is the first -such caipp on the -eastern 
seabpard. ' , . ; 1 & k . r 



■ WASHINGTON . ' - 

1. Contact Person : Jphn Eiland, Highline Public Sfctyjbis, Educational 
Resources and Administrative Center. 15675 Arabatfm Blvd. S.W., Seattle, 
HA 48166;. .205/433-0111 » * 




Brief Description : The JRighlirie School Distr let first organized weekend 
language camps in 1969V .ttfey have beeh held annually in French, Spanish, 
. and German since* th*t/t4»6e. The events are held at Camp WaSkowitz, the 
~ "district *~a 'environmffnt^ educatioiT f acil ity" located* abou t 35 miles from - 
. Seattle.; In recent vears, the oatops have operated in conjunction with , 
o'ther school dj.s|?rifl!ts and hav/ an enrollment of $5-105 participants in 
*each language. /Volunteer staff members must accompany students -from 
each school, and /they (the^ieachers and students) plan activities for 
the weekend./ /' 

. / / $ - / y 
* / 

* 2. Cont^cV Person: Gfenobio Macias, Woodrow Wilson Hi£h School, N< 
\ Orchard 7 , 



Facoma, WA$8406 



Bbie* 
G^rmay 



have 
.pas^ffour yea 
/ha 



ten ( wee 
nips are h 




Ascription/ Week-long language camps in French, Spanish, and 

place durUng the second week of spring quarter <f or the 

_„X , . T * 1. _ C „ 1 n rr n nr, kilt- f*ll C-\J ' 



, (1976-79). Students miss a week of classes, but they 
in which to make up their work from other courses. The- 
«... ..v.- at*Ft. Worden, a former Array facility 9*0 miles,from 
f/ fecoma; The Tacoma Public School District sponsors the camp,, with one- 
/,^fchird of the participants coming from outside, the district. The;total 
^'number ofl participants in French, Spanish, and German cannot exceed 90 
because of dormitory accommodations. Fee for the camp (Mon.-Fri.) ip ; 
V* $75 per student (1979) . A higher fee is charged for students coming r 
\ from outside the district. Some of the activities included in the camp 
ar* cooking,' crafts, foik dancing, hiking, singing, soccer, stained, 
glass, and telegraphy. Students roust have had at least three years tof 
French,' German, or Spanish ^nd be recommended by their language teachers. 



in order to participate. 



WYOMING 



C 6ntact Person : State' Dept ^ Of Education, Hathaway Building, Cheyenne, 
WY 82002; 3Q7/77 7-7411. Ann Tol^fson, Natrona County .High School, 930 
S. Elm St'*., Casper, WY 82*601* , - 1 

Brief Description : ". A three-day summer institute sponsored^ Natrona 
County High School was held from 1972-76. Students and teachers^ in 
French, Spanish, and German help plan "the activities for thfe total < 
immersion experience.; (For more details see Love and Honig, 'ForeUgn , 
Language incentive Program CFLIP3," p. /*26.) . 
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■ • • : — . ;> • H, OHIO UNIVERSITY. SUMMER LANGUAGE SAMP ^. . 

?f • ' . . ■ v -. v • ; * ' "■ " " " • • ■ ■ ; / ' ■ 

;^V.^j?portunitie8 for high School students to improve ^their skills in music* 
^it^ reiaB ^ c ^9 sports are of ten provided oil college campuses during the 
^C:#sufflmet, but rarely are Students given the chance to become more profi— . 

ciet$t in a foreign language, unless they can afford a trip abroad* For 
^" the past five summers, the v language camp at Ohio jjpiyersity ha^Nirawu 

enthusiastic student^ between the ages o£ 13 and 17 to a week-long ' : 
•^£.v^ total ^jnmersion experience in French and Spanish. An average of 70 par^ 
, ticipants ate Ijou^ed *in a dormitory? with different floors 'for oach 

V ; language group and separate wings for men >$nd women. .JTha facility 'alsq; 

includes a large meeting area, several lounges, rooms for small-group 
£ activities, and kitchfens for cooking classes . Although ■ , WiAp ,t lit this /. 
'krase does not mean bedding down in tents Under the tree^^ ^it v dpes evoked 
-. the f uil and . cpmra^eship^hat _ comes from, liying^fcosethfer^and pkttici- 2 . 

V . pating in well-planned activities. The first* two yearg we had small but 
./ very enthusiastic groups in German; the third year there were* too few 

applicant and that part of tj^e program had to be cancelled » 

y '.Preparation for -the camp begins some eight months prior to opening day 
(the thifd week in June). Details of the event and application forms 
are seht po high Sdiool laqguagfe. teachers in Ohio and its bordering 
jV^eJjates. Thjs material- is first mailed out in October so that students 
iif> can begirt thinking about attending; then in March we send the same 
v^r. packet and ask teachers to encourage interested students to apply, the 
goal of. the . camp Js to provide students with the opportunity to use the 
.•target language as a means of oral communication whil-e they participate « 
:|*^*in such culturally oriented activities -as; singing, dancing, games r 
^ • cooking, crafts, and sports^ The foreign language is spoken at group 

gatherihgs and at all other td^rnes outside the sleeping rooms. Language 
^ ■ tables are organized for luftch and dinner, with leaders sitting anjojig 
.a the participants to encourage conversation.. Bjy participating in 
■yf activities, students broaden their vocabulary outside the classroom and 

acquire self-confidence as* they become mor$. accustomed to expressing 
1 ; themselves in the language »they have- stud led. A minimum of one-year of 

training in the language is required. When surrounded by people 
^ -Speaking a foreign language, some participants go through tl^e same 
■): ; j^\.?l>ewildeiitterit and culture shock that one might expect them to experience 
£ in a foreign country* These emotions and reactions make an interesting^ 
£ v ^topic of conversation for the students and help prepare them f or £ 

"future t;rip abroad* f ♦ A 

■y*", ■* . . -< b ... * ■ - 
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.Staffing • • • . * 
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~ Selection of l^derV "is bksed on the following criteria: TO) Tluency itt ~ 
the target language, (2) ability to communicate well .with high, school \ 
students, and' Q) skill in teaching one or more activities* The idea^ \ 
Staff member is a fluent speaker with a sense of humor and a patient \ 
: listener who can lead at lfeast two activities* Another desirable 

quality that should be mentioned is personal dedication. Since the camp 
* " is run on a nonprofit basis and f<?es are kept as low as possible, finah- * 

# , cial remuneration to Xhe staff bjr no means equals the amount Jpf tifoe,. „ 

energy* and enthusiasm expended. Some volunteers are willing m lead an 
activity during thje fiv^-cfay period. \ The staff for a group pf^O par- 
ticipants includes a camp director,* directors and assistant directors 

*' for .each language, and three or four counselors for each gyoup. At • 

least two staff members In each language must reside ;in~ the dqrinitory as 
-chaperons. Normally twd" or. three of the directors are faculty members 
in the Departments of Modern Languages at; Ohio University, where they , : . 

' N coordinate preparations thatmust go pn during the academic *y ear . 

Qualified high school teachers are actively recruited along with foreign 
students, who must fulfill the other two requirements fot staff^ members 
(i.e., they must cojnmunicate well with high school students arid be able 
toteach a specific skill). Native speakers are highly desirable, 
because some participants have never met a person from another coimfcry. 

• ■ . * * t 

< V J * .Fees « 

* Out of the $95 fee' (1979), $50 goes directly to the University for room 
and board, leaving $45 for' salaries and supplies. One advantage of 
having the event on campus is the availability of audiovisual materials 
< and equipment as well as recreational facilities, for which there is no 
extra charge . * * ' • 

Morning Activities 

Several weeks before camp begins, participants are sent a list of acti- 
vities and asked to indicate two in which they would like to take- part 
every day.. The aim of the morning sessions is to provide a continuity 
of focus so that participants might acquire a skill in that activity and ] 
Ibecome more conversant about: what they are doing. For example, in folk 
dancing the first .session would be spent learning a simple dance as well 
as such useful expressions as "join hands," "circle," etc., and then 
more complex dances would follow each day. S^nce each activity group 
exhibits its skill the final night of camp-, the spirit of competition is 
keen/ A cooking class once made 70 miniature cream puffs fSr the entire 
camp. to sample. For the afternoon session, participants' are asked to, * i 
" choose two ox three activities that' ire different from their morrTing y 
interests and try them on a one-time basis. If they .wish £0 continue^ 
they may, hut they must participate in. at least two afternoon sessions V 
during :the week. A student«might join the singing, group the first • N 
af pernoon, .t^ke a cooking class the next, and try folk dancing on the 
following day. . , - , . '* 

; • , ! ' ■ ..1520. ■ . 



Each year certain activities are" dropped and others added, depending 
Upon participants* interests arid the success of ; the activity. One 

_..Buipier,_^ench r participants, en joyed, making theirs own puppets and per-— ... 
forming a short play. The •following year this activity was selected by 
so few participants It had to be cancelled*. We then experimented with 
videotaped dramatics, which •turned out to-be very successful* The 

^ifollowing list includes the most popular activities in the Spanish camp* 
*(An asterisk indicates similar activities used at the Frei&h camp.) 

. : v • 

*Folk Singing : Learning songs in Spanish from various countries 
(including Puerto Rico, Cuba, Mexico, and Spain)* A booklet 'with 'words 
to the songs Is given to each participating student. These songs ate 
perfected* an4 some are performed at the final evening festivities* 

*Folk Dancing : Learning various folk dances (including- some from Mexico 
. ,an3 the Caribbean area). ^ tape of the music and «a description of the 
dances are given* to .each participant to*. -take -home so' that he or she 
might 'teach others * Several dances are performed, in costume, the final 
evening* \ . 4 . * . . * 

*Cooking : Each session is spent preparing a Mexican or Spanish dish, 
learning about the fcountry, and practicing vocabulary necessary for- pre- 
paration of the food* A booklet with recipes used in camp and ua^ful 
expressions is given to the participants so that they can continue their 
interest at home>. * * „ • ' 

Arts and Crafts : Instructions and lessons in Spanish are provided for 
the construction of piffatas (the papier mache figures so common in 

\MeXican celebrations) , ajos de dios (a Miamond-shaped yarn and wool 
hanging with origins in the culture of the Indians of- northern Mexico*) , 

. and paper flowers (common at fiestas and other Latin American 

celebrations)* All crafts are^put on exhibit the last evening, -and stu- 
dents may take them h6me. % 

^Newspaper (journalism): Participants interested in perfecting* their 
writing ability are»given the opportunity to write articles, news . 
announcements, , an atlvice column, crossword puzzhes, etc*, ^wlvi'ch* are 
published in the camp newspaper at .th^fend of /the week and distributed 
to all participants* *\ . " . . 

^Dramatics on Videotape. : Participants prepare short skits" or write 
„ their own spoofs on TV commercials, game shows, etc*, and record them-on 
videotape* The best ones* are ch^feen for viewing by th*e whole camp on a 
large TV screen the last night. 

Our goal is for the participants to enjoy the activities each i\ay and to 
acquire the skills to share their interests with classmates o^ "language 
club members at home* # , 

«v - • • 

* ' 

t i » 

Afternoon and Evening Activities . * 

* 

The first year* of caijip we required that students participate every day 
in the activity session after lunch. We found th^^ their* energy and 
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interest began to lag afc that time, so the following year we asked them 
•to participate two days xnit of five. This system worked better,, because 

_ those, who : j£ere_.enthusias those who _:w.ere,Afora 

out had tiiue to recuperate for activities later in the day* During the J 
free time pericrd (3-5 p*uu) the staff took a much-needed break, but 
language projects were still available to the students^-Mbhopoly , 
Scrabble, and card games all in the foreign languages; videotape player^ 
with, .cartoons ; and music from different countries on tapes and record**. 
For those vho Soyght physical relaxation, all the spores facilities of 
the university were open to the participants, including tennis, 

" swimming, and handball.^ • ^ 

An after-dinner activity that has become more and more popular each year 
is soccer. Since* the game is typical of countries where- French and Spa- 
nish axe spoken*, teams were formed in each language group. The. two r 

' tuaams tfbon became keen competitqrs, thanks, to the* excellfenf instruction 
f ronf the Venezuelan' and Algerian students on campus, ^{io eagerly taught 
the game while speaking the target languages* Many^female participants 

\learned to pl&y for the first time, while the other campers pref ehrred °to 
cheer in French or Spanish from the sidelines. When it became too dark 
to play, everyone returned to the ~dorm to dance at? the international * 

* disco, see feature-length v movies and shorts, or participat4 in bingo, 
spelling bees, and cultural quiz competitions, all-in the target 

.languages* * • ' 

* . ■ 

A Wednesday af ternoon picnic excursion mattes a nice break in routine. 
We took the participants to a state park where they could swiin, hike, 
and improve their outdoor, vocabulary by taking part in a special sca- 
venger hunt. We gave them a list of 20 items In the 'target languages 
(they had beentold to bring dictionaries), divided them into teams of 
two persons, and gave a prize to the first team back with everything on 
the list* Thei list had been carefully thought out in advance so that no 
harm would be done to the park. For example, the*only (flower on the 
list wa^ the dandelion, which grows abundantly in the 'fields. Leaves v 
from various trees had to be dead ones.. We also included such 
expressions of measurement as "six centimeters of dead bark" and "a 
pinch- of sand." A treasure hunt can also be planned, if one has - r 
knowledge of the terrain in advance. » 



/ . . v Scheduling 

t Each year we reevaluate the distribution of time,- taking into con- 
sideration the opinions of participants who complete a final evaluation 
form. Although we want to avoid the rigidity of a-Tclassroom schedule, 
too much free time and lack of structure can be detrimental to the goals 
of the camp. Responding to the suggestion of participants, we added a 
morning conversation period immediately after breakfast in-order to get 
the day started in the target languages. Students are divided into 
groups of four or five according to^their oral proficiency level-. A ' 
^staff member works with each group, using techniques appropriate to the 
vlevel. During the rest of theday*^ activities the students are ;ao 
longer -divide4 according to their ability to speak. 

: •. ' ' ■ :\ . ) • . - - 



•v V^^?# t «fc*^'- Air«ilcfjj»t/ ' * ' ' ' V "' ' '■' ■^M 

V. •. 8|15-9j€0 ' '.Conversation group's - * .. :." r ' ' • • ... 

A^k^ 9i^^l&.i.S. ; i.,Aetivity-^--(saBie..-each. day).. 4 , ..: w — .... - 

■■W$K'-<.. -,;10:-?0-Jl:25 ■ Activity II (same each dayj? •.' (■ * . • ' ■' C$p%!$& 
; . > U:30-l:00 n- -£q&ch (Language Tables) • ^ • ? • 
'•'••:-*\^tl^3:00 -'uiAfeiiyity ill (varies each day) ... • ' • 

J*^ . 3iOO-5:0O '. Free ^time 

>' ♦» 5:3O-6i30 • ^'Dinner (Language Tables) 



; 6:30*8: $0 * .Organized group activities -outdoors - ? 



'' 8; 30-10:-30 Organized group activities indoors 



11:00 Lights out . : f > • ; *• • 



r Camp Booklet v " 

* Each participant receives a booklet containing the' above schedule, a ^|| 

list of activities and where they "meet;, information on recreational 
° facilities available during fr.ee time, a list of names and addresses of* ^ 



■a all participants and staff, words of songs for group singing, recipes 
. » for cooking classes, descriptions of folk dances, maps of the countr^es^ ^ 
where the taxajet languages are spoken, and a list of many ireful ' vs^jf 
• expressions n ~ 'All the menus'from the' cafeteria are translated into the -(pj^ 
'"" target Xaaguagee~~and included in the booklets, which -arecompilkdrfc^^ 
language. % These booklets are available to participants only and are : 
completed Just before camp; begins • > * ■ . . 



treating Atmosphere ;Wf 

Much of the fun and instructional value pf the camp is provided through 
attention to Retails* !*0n ^rrival day , the lobby of the dormitory is 
decorated with many fl^gs, streamers, and posters. French and Spanish 
% staif i members play thejlgt^tar and sing, while others dressed in native 
1 cos tiftea help the students register. A "passport" (meal ticket stapled,^ 
'?iV ^ Inside) is issued tp epch p^teon with instructions to carry it at all :v ; : ^; 
/i ^tlmes, thus teaching o|ie basic responsibility of traveling abroad. . ■ |j 
y?* ^**After passing through the customs area, where the participants are ask6d-A§ 
in the target language IS they have anything to declare, the • , passpot,^;f : t| 
is stamped (in the language) and the registration process completed. V |^ 
; ..,The sleeping rooms are identified by signs indicating capital cities 
l\:y'.. . tatln America for th 9 Spanish group *and major cities in France for the -}\$ 
t$'.' French speakers* It is much more interesting to reside in Buenos Aiifeis -'^ 
;; : ; or Paris than in Room no. 256 or 305* Maps of the foreign Countries are^ 
* v .taped to the.wallst^of ibhe corridors so that the less-known cities/can b% : % 
^ / Ibcated geographically. The second night of camp, a blank map is^ given- 
!% ;,: to "each participant and a prize awarded to ^he person who can situate 
-^•■■•-/■-ji|yrectly -the greattot ; A\iteM^r~of cities used as roofe locations* ' ,4 
BfiEhrdoms are also decorated with instructional materials. Signs are. 
taped to mirrors using the imperative form of verbs: n "Brush your , 
; /V . teeth," f *Ha?ig yp wejt towels /V^'Tutn of f the light/V etc. , •/ ' ■ 

;>;. ' . M interactional bazaar^ stocked with small flags^ 1 picture postfcards 

(with scenes of Paris) /«comic books in the garget languages, buttons 
v;:^ with siogtos, dictionaries, games, and so on, is opet* oa arrival day ^n4 

&* :V; '" ° -¥r. V-..- : * ' - 7 \ % " K : ' y 
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^; for a short time each evening. The* small 'prof it from the sales is* us eel 
: : v*" :; *for other camp activities, e'.g., a cheese- tasting party the first night. 

^ participants are -surprised to find that they like most trf -the rai 
J.; different cheeses ^Jfered, which, they say, they would* never have had 
*v the courage to order from a menu. ye ask them to write down in their; 4 
V-'-.camp booklet th^ir three favorite types so that they can try some when 
*.!■ they travel abroad. A similar favorable attitude is expressed in 
cooking classes, where "wefr<J H dishes are found to be very tasty. 
Broadening of gas tronomical experience is an important part v of appreci-' 
ating % a foreign culture. * . 



Final £ygnk^ Awards and Festiviti es 

The grand finale of camp activities takes place on Ftiday evening before 
' ^Saturday mprning departure. All participants, along 'with members of the 
community, enjoy the craft exhibition, folk dancing, singing, dramatic 
performances, and the presentation of awards. Each student receives a 
certificate of participation (written in, the target language), and many 
are singled out for special recognition. A prize goes to the person (or 
persons) who has made the greatest effort to speftk the target languages, 
*to tlie champion spellers in both languages, s the winner of the quiz 
" 'competitions, the Winners of the labeling contest (at the beginning of """ 
the week a prize is offered to the roommates who can correctly label the 
greatest number of objects in their room; the record so far has been Jtl5 
by two 13-year-olds), to the persons with the best knowledge of the 
geography of the target language countries (as determined by tWGTcfcm- 
. petitive games), and, of course, to the winning soccer team. 1 1 . 



* > Evaluation . 

After »e evening/program, each student .is given an evaluation form to 
fill o«ft and return the following morning.* The first question 'concerns 
r the duration of the camp—was the <;amp too short or* just about right? 
It was in ^esponsfe to answers to this question the first year that we 
expanded the time from three/days (arriving Sunday, departing Thursday 
morning) to five (arriving Sunda/^ departing Saturday). The' shorter 
. period wa,s less satisfactory because there was insufficient time to 
develop the morning Activities, and the students felt that they were 
constantly being rushed. A longer duration gives participants, time to 
acquire skill irn activities but not to become bored/ Although some 
interest has' been expressed in a two-week camp, the higher fee would 
probably eliminate mdriy interested students in the area. Participants 
are also asked what activities they liked best and least, what tliey 
Would have done with more free time (was it too much or just right?), 
; aijd what suggestions they would like to make for the planning of future 
camps. 'The overwhelmingly positive attitude expressed on the eva- 

f , ligations has been our greatest >eucouragement. 

, # •* 

" Unsolicited letters from teachers of former participants provide gra- 

tlfyirig feedback as to the effectiveness of the camp program. One 
■ 'teacher wrote th&t her student had made remarkable progress in speaking 
'And that his enthusiasm. was infectious. A videotape of the final 



■' ' • '••'••*'* ''■ ' College Credit . •»••■■ % 'j*f%M 

w- r - ' ' '•• ■•■ • ■ ■ • : " v ••. ,:. • '>m 

- ' ' High school juniors and seniors'with recommendations from their language.;* 
teachers and principals can apply for admission to the, university summer., 
school with special student status in order to earn college credit .^. ^V 
the language camp program. Eligible students^san earn one to three ^ 
hours of credit that will count toward the total: number of hours needed^ 



.<. V.'' f<t. 



to graduate from Ohio University, but do not count among the number ..d£j$ 
hou^s needed in the language major. A grade of "CR (credit) is g_iven,. 
and the number 'of hours is determined by the •performance' of; .the* stutfenfc^' 
admitted to the credit program. This figure is based on the staff a .ttX 
evaluation of .<l)<a. daily journal; (2) improvement 'in language lafcill^ J 
during- 3Q hours Of organized activities; and <3) Improvement of speaking- ; 
skills outside organized-activities, as shown through conyer^atlons^^istb^ 
native speakers 'and other staff members, . ■ ''%>i$fl§ 

Participation in the language camp-is limited, to residents. of ..Ohio^B^^g 
bordering states. When there are njore than 35 applicants in each : <ifM 
language (French and Spanish), Ohioans are given priority. For an * .r^§; 
application, a brochure, or more information contact CP. Richardson* - * 
Director* O.U. Summer Language, Camp, Ellis Hall, Ohio Univ., Athens, . O^S 

45701. •:. . ■ . v. - .. '. •■' > ■ ■ '•■ :*yM 
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Arendt, Jerfeaine D. FL Camps fot .Centet City Youth. The DEL bulletin 6 ' 
(Ocfc. 1966) :Q-10. •- l : : ~P*f w 

' J» ■ * ■■■ 1 /••:.' * '• ■<$£ 
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e t focu8 of the summer language camp Initiated *by the Minneapolis 
Public Schools aftd funded by k grant frolta Title I of the Elementary j 



" ^wid Secondary School Act of 1965 was^n providing a stimulatihg , 
. foreign cultural experience for above-average junior high school ^ . V> 
students from lo ; w- income families «. The organ^ers believed £hat 
/. ,.these students *had the intellectual ability to do well in foreign . r C!. ^| 
languages, but flacked th^ motivatibn to -pursue language studies in ' r V^f 
high school The goals of the two-week cagip were "(1) To eiii;ich the • ■ W> 
background of experience <>f. students living in culturally deprived i 
areas by exposing thera. to speakers of other languages; (2)' to s^timu-» 
j late the academically talented, b\it culturally" disadvantaged, to Wfr y?j 
interested in other languages and peopled; (3) to provide ^ setting , >^ 
in wlvlch foreign^lanftuage learning c6n be begun in an atmosphere of 
urgency, enthusiasm,' and reality <i*e\, a cultural Island); ^4> to 
stress -learning that eftn be applied immediately to everyday^ activi- . ^ r 
ties; and (5\ to develop methods of fdreign language ^ instruction \ 
whith are^particularly suitable for the cijltur^Llly deprived -Using, 3 
French as the t&rget language, seven teachers and ^two High School ;y; 
students helped 80 cancers learn short dialogues, perform a rrenph -m^ 
play, acquire a broad , x practical! vocabulary^ orgaHize-;^ Mardi <Jras,/ '^M 
and participate in sports. Although no detailed method o£ evalu^- ri ^ 
v ation is described, the author states that"**oral and* aur^l tests , ■ 
^ JLndicated that the campers had learned rather well the material; ^ " 
taugt\t* H A strong interest in i?rencl> ^a§ .developed along \?U:h a 
feeling of self-confidence among the participants, ° - ' • " \v 



Bouniol, Eileen C^ La n guage C jarnp^ In the United States. Wlfl-, 5 p|> . • . ' 4: 
ED 013 P36- . . ■ . * c ' - 5 : . ' ? ^-'.^ 

Ah informal, survey of ^ state foreign language supervisors yielded 
V:: data on' 12 summer language camps* ^ro^tam descriptions,* scheduled, 
^ sponsoring institutions, msl the names and addressed of directory 
.^pe included v ' # ">■;%,•... ; •, '* ■ T* " •" 
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Boy kin, Kathleen G, Strategies for Visibility, and Recruitment for 
College and< University Language Departments* In Personalizing Foreign ■ 
Language Instruction : Learning gtyles and Teaching Options * Edited by 
Hfcenate^iW S^uls. --Skokie* -It*— National- Textbook Co* , 1977* : 

At Slippery Rock State College (^500 students), located in a small., 
rural community north of Pittsburgh, members of the language depart- 
* mex^t have devised a number of programs to attract prospective stu- 
dents* The* most successful summer events are French* Spanish, and 
V> German Ins High school students who have studied the target 

language for at least one year come to the campus where they par*- 
% ticipate in many culture-related activities* The long-range goal of 
the sponsors is to provide language students with the incentive to 
continue* .their studies and to enroll in college language classes* 

Brandt^^O* Foreign Language Summer Camps for Children. School and . 
Society 93 (Oct. 1 $B 5) : 372-73. * . «. ■<■ 

„ — ■ r- 8 - ■ . ■>■ . 4 ^ ■ * 

Hie author proposes two ideas in this short article* He advocates 
the creation of summer language canrj^sEor children where the foreign 
, language 'would* be spoken exclusively a*id suggests staffing* the camps 
With foreign students in *the U*S* on scholarships* Without men- 
tioning skill in working with children or knowledge of techniques 
us£d in teaching Okie's own native language, the author enthusiasti— 
cally endorses the visitors as counselors solely on the basis of 
their foreign origin* A two-month camp for young children is •pro- 
posed, where •'without any effort' the campers would become familiar 
with a foreigft way of life*" The article is couched in rather 
idealistic terms and makes no concrete suggestions fdr creating a 
Ihnguage camp* • - . . ' ^ 

. - -k 

Choldin, -Hannah W* Foreign Language Day Houses* Modern Language * } 
Journal . 52 „(Feb* 1968):88-89. v 
41 " • % 

For eight weeks in the summer, language students from all parts of 
Chicago meet four hours daily at the Chicago Circle Campus of the 
University of Illinois* Sponsored by the Chicago Boat*ii of Educa- 
tion, the progiram accepts all applicants ^as participants* r To be 
eligible for the noncredit enrichnjgnt program, high school students 
must have had ait least one year of foreign language study, and 
jbnior high students need two years of formal foreign language 

" courses* Instruction in French, Spanish; and German iA- intensive 
and is based on a multimedia approach using films and other com- 

" ponent materials* Students enjoy guided tours to art museums, 
concerts, foreign consulates, cultural centers, and foreign shops* 
Resource persons invited. t6 talk with students are native speakers 
with a variety of backgrounds and skills* Other activities include 
folk dancing, film presentations, dramatic skits, andf-writing a 
foreign language newspaper* Chicago foreign language teachers have 
reported that students who -attend the Day Houses "show improvement 
in oral^^omprehension and speaking*" Participants also have a more 
serious attitude toward the study) ot foreign languages and appreci- 

, jpt§ different ethnic cultures, according to their teachers* 



Conklin, Mildred £nd Stephen Murply*. TotaJL Immersion Experiences. 
Foreign Language Annals 9 (Oct. 1976) :442-43* 



- Several-different types of- total - immersion activities are described* 

including an afternoon of language games for first level students 
and a weekend involving 165 people from 13 schools. The authors 
emphasize the effect of the events, on their language program: 
"After three years, of Implementing* this program, the language 
department CNorth Rose^Wolcott Mgh School 1 has become one of the 
most active in the school. •• .More students are taking advanced 
' tourses; more* students are studying. both French and Spanish; many 
more students are enrolled i,n first level courses (up 50% last 
fall). Language students have also developed a. feeling of unity and 
purpose." \ .... ^ 

Oonklln, Mildred and Stephen Murphy. " Total Immersion Camping . 1976, 
14 pp. ED 163 788* 

Although total immersion camping experiences at North Rose-Wolcott 
High School have been described by the authors in Foreign Language 
Annals (see entry above) , the present document gives sample 
materials for carrying out the planned projects, e.g., a preliminary 
proposal for the administration aiyi *Board of Education, 'letter to 
families of students, schedule of eventSy games, list of what to 
Jtake, contract, and a followup report to the Board of Education. 

Dreher, Barbara B. A Second Language Experience atNan International 
Summer Camp: Measurements of Phonology and Word Recoghition. Hispanla ' 
54 *(May* 1971) :322-26. 

** » 
This article describes an attempt to measure language leaning at a 
summer camp. The subjects for the study were eleven-year-olds 
attending the Children^ International Sumner Village held ac" 
Michigan City, Ihdiana in 1969. _It is important to note that tftt 
jnain focus of the oamp was not on language acquisition, although 
some learning did take place as the children played together. The 
camp's official language was English, and the primary goal was to 
'promote international understanding by bringing youngsters from dif- 
ferent countries together in a pleasant social situation., The tests 
- were designed to measure language skills acquired Informally during 
the fogpzpeek session. The testing consisted of two parts: 

(1) Native English speakers were shown pictures of nonexistent 
objects that were used, to elicit meaningles? words in Spanish, and 
. Spanish speakers were asked to produce nonsense words in English to 
describe pictures of imaginary objects. Success in prodding words 
mounding like the opposite language was measured. Engl ishy speaking 
campers produced Spanish sounds that were judged to be mor/e accurate 
1 , phono logically than the English-speaking control group (students 

with no previous contact with ^Spanish) • The implication was that - 
the association at camp with Spanish-speaking children waff the priipe 
.^influencing factor. Similar results were shown for Spanish-speaking 
^children producing English nonsense words in ^comparison wi«th 
Nyliafc^nic children who had no contact with Englisji. . \ 

\ ^ On ' - 




. (2) An English Vocabulary 'recognition «test was ; given to Spanish- 
; Bpeakipg children, The author reports that "according to Ammons ,<% 

* -^porms on 360 American* school children, scores on the picture voc§bu- 
~ — — • £a£y test ijaprove by fouj^i>aints- between the-ages-of. -IK 5- and • 

• ■ 12.5. • • .Using these norms the six-point increase In scores exhibited . 

<by the Spanish children represents better than one year's growth." 
^fhere was no established Spanish vocabulary test to administer to 
the English speakers. « ■ v 

Ejrvin, "Gerard L. So You're Going -to Have a Language Camp? Some Sug- 
gestions for Making It Work. Foreign Language Annals 8 (April 1976): '.- 
109-16., ■ ^ 

Fourteen different high schools were represented at the statewide 
Russian language camp organized by Ohio teachers* with t the support, of - 
the .Center for Slavic and East European Studies at The Ohio State 
j University* A 4~H camp 50 miles north of Columbus wa£ trapsfcJrmed 
into a Russian village where *125 students gathered for the weekend 
to speak only Russian, learn folk dances * make^Ukrainian Easter . . 
eggs, participate in a chess tournament, ami vtai/.Rusdiap films. * 

The article provides much helpful ^ ^formation oti planning a weekend 
language camp. The author gives cjbriofeete suggestions on selecting 
facilities, preparing food, providing transportation,, and setting up ;■ 
a program, and also discusses iri* f detffeil publicity^, financing, and> v 
central coordination. The reader is advised of certain pitfalls^tn 
planning: for example, °f indihg availably camp facilities is easier 
in the fall than in the spring, $mt organizers must avoid scheduling 

• the event on_a major fqofcball weekend. \^ \ . * 

Friedrichsmeyer, Erhard M.- The Language CamgY a Different Approach to m 
Elementary Foreign Language Instruction. German Quarterly 35 (May 1962): 
322-26. * d ; ^ .; ^ * . 

A German language camp for ten- to twelve-*year-pld participants #as* 
initiated in 19£A as a project of Concordia College Language Camps* 
CSince that time* the camp hafe become part of- Concordia's annual 

* summer program.! fh.e goal of the first camp was to inspire iri the ; 
youngsteifs an emotional^attachmertt to German and* to fcive them the. 

'opportunity to use the language in everyday situations. Although an 
. attempt to use *Gerraarfv exclusively was* considered unrealistic, # . 
campers were encouraged to •communicate in the '-target language, while 
partictpatitig in group activities. During the two-week camp, all 75 
participants took part each day in £wo formal class sessions and twp 
informal small-group (eight- ten students) meetings After a week, a 
test was given in which all camp Signs hafl to be identif ied. and pro- 
'nounced correctly. Participants also had to have some knowledge of ■ 
thV German regiop represented by their cabin name*. The reward was a 
camp emblem tfutton and an Alpine hat. 'The organizers hoped that the ^ 
interest and incentive fostered by the camp experience would be a 
determining factor in Rar tic ipants V choosing to study Germaif in high 

♦ 'schdol or college ■ * 



Haukebo, Gerhard *K* Summer Foreign Language Programs for School 
Students* Foreign Language Annals 2 (May 1969) :477-80. 

__-._A survey of state, foreign- language consultants _waa_ made _hy . -the _ . 

author during ^the summer of 1968 to find out what kinds of domestic 
summit foreign language programs were available to elementary and 

9 f.- secondary students. Thirty-eight states reported organized 

programs, the most common of which wast? classroom instruction in the 
• school, bbtlh serving remedial needs" and providing advanced study for 
•exceptional £tudents • A few noncredifc sunme^ enrichment programs ^ 
such as the Language Day Houses .in Chicago (see Choldin, above), are 
mentioned. The author notes that "the foreign language camp idea 
seerafc widespread, ♦ *thiVteen state consultants report at least one 
language camp in their states** 1 The states are not identified, nor 
aire any the programs described, except for 'one in Minnesota* The 
article ends with- a description of the Concordia Language Camps, 
whiqh Haukebo helped develop* 

* « ■ *' ' 4 

and David Green, eds* Language Camps, New Directions and 
Dimensions in Foreign Language Learning . Moprhead, MN: Concordia 
College, 1964* 

■ The most complete description available of a summer language Camp, ' 
this 80-page bulletin contains the philosophy and goals of the camp, 

- details *on facilities, administration, daily activities and sched- 
. ules, job descriptions, sample forms (health, admissions, etc. ) , and 
suggestions for' language instruction* The publication would be very, 
helpful to anyone organizing a language .camp, even one on a much 
smaller scale than Concordia's* * * 

Hyatt, Frank K. and Sarah L. Aloislo* It's the Atraosph.ere That Counts: 
Total' Emersion in a Foreign Language* NASSP Bulletin '54 (March 1970): 
72-78. / ' . * 

Students at Kenmore East Senior High School in Tonawancla, N.Y. are 
offered a summer language program, the purpose of which is "to allow 

. teachers &nd students to abandon the conventional methbds r of 
instruction and to immerse themselves in the culture and the 
language. ,f four-hour daily meetings are held during the SO^-day 
summer session* With the aid of movies, slides, games, and 
-readings, an average of 30 students are immersed in the mores and .. 
cultures of Spanish-speaking countries. Although the program 
includes students interested in Spanish on a noncredit basis, the * c 
majority of the participants* take *a. final test, which determihes 
one-half of the final grade. The other half of the grade i^ based 
on instructors* observations of daily student performance. The gotfl 
of the institute, state the authors, is "to attract more students 
who wish to study for the joy of studying. We would like to move 
away completely from the test*-conscious pupils — and teachers ♦" 

. French and German Institutes have also been organized using tech-* 
niques and method^ similar to the Spanish program. ■■ * 
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Lave, F* William and Lucille J* Bonig. Options and Per6tyctlvefr, A 
* / Sourcebook of Innovative Foreign Language Programs in ^Acpjon, K-712. . New 
York; The Modern Language Association of America, 19,73* /; Ai89 ED 107 
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This publication includes five repotts on laiigtwg^ caropvprograms: 

"Foreign Language Incentive Program (FLIP) *"'pp* 56-64* 

A three-day summer institute called FLIP was initiated by high 
school teachers and students from isolated areas of ^Wyomirjg and held 
at Casper College in June 1$72. A unique aspect of' the program was 
the involvement 6t participants in planning the institute. Seven 
different student committees, with the tyeip of teacher advisors, 
worked for' nine months to make the French, Span^jh,:,and German camps 
a reality. Details on activities, program gdals^ -organization, 
funding, and adaptability of- the- concept to ojjher peaces are .well 
presented and may serv^ as an ijo&piration to /the reader* *<■•»■ . 

■ " * * * , ■ ■ * ' 

"German Language Summer Camp ," *PP* 86-96 * , - 

The Berghaus ski lodge, in the 'Cascade Mountains of Washington 
was the site of a summer language.' camp organized iri 1972 by German r 
language instructors from Seat tie and a German-American ethnic organif:!j% 
zation. The budget for the : #Amp vas based solely on fees paid B$ '-K^f 
the 27 par ticlpan t s " ( $ 1 00 ^frr *s tud en t covered two ~ weeks T of ~roont ^nd^~i%f jfe 
board and the use of retentional facilities)* Students between . tfc& 
ages of 12 and 18 representing various skill levels (£ome had had xxo 
previous training in GCTman) were accepted. A description of '.the ^? 
camp's development, pr*feram goal£, methodology*, staff, program eval- 
uatjLon, an4 budget is given ii> the reports *• ^ 



^Foreign Language Day House Institutes," pp. 225^31. 

The Summer Foreign Language Day House Institutes, sponsored by 
the Chicago Board of Education and held at the University of 
o Illinois 1 Chicago Circle campus, offer a summer enrichment program 
to students in French, German, Spanish, and Latin, For eight weeks 
the' students attend sessions from 9 a.m. to 1 p.nw, where they are 
given language instruction and participate in discussions with 
native speakers .from many different backgrounds. Activities, stu- 
dent grouping and scheduling, role of teachers, funding, anfl program, 
evaluation are discussed in the report. The information given in ^ 
thi# report serves a& an update to Choldip's article (see .abov^) oa .j| 
the same subject. . * ■ 
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"Concordia Language Villages," pp. 268-71. v ^» 

Concordia College in Moorhead, Minnesota sponsors an annual 
summer language camp program in French, Norwegiain, German, Russian, 
and Spanish/ CFinhish and Swedish have since been* added. 3 Each 
campsite simulates the ambience of the target culture. Beginning, 
intermediate, and advanced levels of studies are of feted to par- 
ticipants between the ages of 8 and 18. Special one-week sessions* 
in^French, German, Norwegian, and Spanish are for children 8-12.; 
Campers have to be at least 9 years old to stay for the two-week 
sessions. At the advanced level, ah intensive ".credit course" 
requiring four weeks is offered, during which the performance of the 
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participant is evaluated. and sent to the home school with a recom~ > 
- [ mandation for credit, 
i The emphasis of the camps is on tfie informal use of the target 

language in the • many- camp activities. - -Th^re are also - large- - and — - — 

small-group instruction periods led by instructors using specially., 
prepared materials for each level* Dialogues in the students 1 * 
manuals relate to camp experiences. CThe German, French, and 
Norwegian camps in the Aiountains of Montana, described in the 
article, no longer take place. 1 Counselors in the Concordia camps^ 
are American and foreign teachers and college students who assume a 
variety of roles. 7 * # 

"Weekend Foreign Language Camps," *pp. 346-49. 

In 1970, Russian teachers in Jefferson County,- Colorado (Denver 
metropolitan area) received permission to turn a school distjrjLct-*- . 
owned ranch ipto a weekend language camp. All the county f s high 
school Russian students* were invited to participate along with many 
local Russian-speaking residents and professors. " When the students 
arrived at the site of the two-day camp, they- had to make their way 
into the Russian village by going through simulated immigration 
office procedures and customs inspection in the foreign language. 
* Studentp participated in cooking, Ukrainian Easter egg painting, 
chess, singing, and watching films. The Russian camp is, held in the 
winter; the same facilities are Used in the* spring for German, 
French, and Spanish camps. Ea^ch student and teacher pays $19.50 " 
(1979) to cover food, and kitchen and custodial he\Lp. The language 
staff volunteers their time and much of the materials and equipment;. 
A*slide/tape presentation . of the* camps is available for a rental fee 
of $10 from Larry McWllIiams, Coordinator of Foreign Languages, 
'* Jefferson. County Public Schools, 1209 Quail St., Lakewood, CO 80215* 

Nieves-Squires, Leslie C. Concordia College Language Vi linage Assess- « 
mfent: Learning French, German, Russian, Swedish, Norwegian and Spanish 
\r\ Experiential Settlings . Iioorhead, MN: Concordia College, 1978* 
73 pp. Ep 174 028. * • . * • 

b 

This report represents the first attempt to assess the .relative 
strengths and weaknesses of the Concordia language camps. Several 
meetings were held with the de&ns of ' each camp in -order to d-etermj.ne 
the types of efforts being made in the champs. The research team 
then devised a questionnaire that was the basis fox a survey of ' 

"local school teachers. Teachers who h^d contact (in the classroom) 
with former campers were to respond to »the ques^ion$. The question- 
naire was divided into two parts, (1) Elements of Singulation and 
(2)V Araas Affecting Classroom Performance . (1) Since^ erne of the 
goals of the camps is to create the ambiOTce of the /target culture, 
the Village deans were asked to list the major elements of their 

.'simulations. The teachers were asked to indicate ttfe importance of 
each ^tera on the list; (2) Teachers were asked to compare students 
in their classrooms wtto'had attended camps with those who had not. 
Fifteen items were given, ^uch as interest in foreign language in 
general, ability in pronunciation, "knowledge of. ^grammar, etc. 
Seventeen pages of teachers* additional coraments'bn the program are 
included a£ the end of the report* The research .also contains 
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demographic infprroation used in making generalisations about the 
program* ■- . m 

-Information gathered from - tlje survey is cleafcly .present ed in graphs . 

for each language. They show that the most important elements in 
the language village simulation for all languages combined are (1) 
speaking the foreign language, (2) speaking the foreign language to 
acquire necessities, (3) getting acquainted with natives of the 
foreign country, and (4) activities conducted in Xhe foreign 
language. The graphs, also illustrate that the mos£ important ele- 
ments affecting classroom performance for all languages combined are; 
(1) interest in the foreign language, (2) willingness to use target 
language in the classroom, and (3) knowledge of cultural background 
and people. % 

One must keep in mind that the results represent the teachers' per- 
ceptions of .students 1 responses to the items . Surveys of parents 
and former villagers are being prepared • • 

Piilet, Etieftnette and Rogef PilleU French at -Camp. . . Elementary School 
Journal. 65 (Feb. 1965) :247-52. m ■ . * 

A weekend language camp was conceived as a reward for l>igh achievers 
in French at the University of Chicago Lab School. Students ^.who - — 
performed well after five years of language. study (beginning in the 
third grade) were selected to attend a three-day camp. After spon- 
soring the damp for three years (1962-64), the authors came to a 
significant conclusion: although the first camp was intended as a 
reward, the effectiveness of the experience in stimulating language 
.learning became the dominant rationale for sponsoring the event. 
Details on preparation, schedules, staffing, and activities are 
clearly presented. Under "Observations" and "Recommendations" the 
authors frankly- discuss both the problems and the successful aspects 
of the camp. Tjie discussion would be particularly useful to organi- 
zers of a language camp for young students (10-14 years old). 

Vick, Nancy. ^Foreijgn Travel-vAt Home. NA9SP Bullet in< 54 (March 
1970).: 115-19?" | 

% j ; 

A simulated trip to Mexico called Mes Mexicano (Mexican Month) 
brings high school students to a cultural island in Fort Worth, '• 
Texas, where they speak Spanish for^three' hours a day during a four- 
week summer sesjsion. The Mexican "guides" (teachers) lead folk 
dancing and singing and take the "tourists" (students) on a 
Vicarious trip to Mexico through the use of fivLmstrips. The author 
mentions that "}:he students gained approximately one year's profi- 
ciency in ability to speak and. understand the language*" A French 
program has J>eep created with teaohers frpm France and Belgium, wIkx 
direct such activities as role playing and producing jm original 
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* Sources of Activities for Language Camps 



Arendt, Jeraaine C,, ed. The ; lyin City Institute for Ta Lent ed Youth: 
-Spanish, German, French, Russian. Minneapolis Public Sc'ioois Foreig n 
Language Ktew letter ; 1Q (Dec. ^1971). 23 pp* £D 056 623%j '. \ ■ ~ 

This joint language project of the Minneapolis and St. Paul schools 
provides a stimulating, innovative program £or secondary schooj stu- 
1 dents. This document contains reports on experiments with new 

curriculum and teaching techniques in Frencji, Spanish, -German, and, 
Ttussian. Many "of the activities described* IWould be particularly 
appropriate for a language camp. The list i>f materials, whicjti 
includes books, Yilms, games, records,. and tapes o in each language, 
,x is very useful. 



Bonin, Therese M. and Diane W. Birckbichler . ijleal Communication through 
Interview and Conversation Cards. Mod^yn Langu a ge Journal 59 (Jan. -Feb.* 
1975): £2-25. ^1 [ 

- J ' ■ • " 

Useful techniques for getting students involved in small-group con- 

♦ versations are presented along with exampljes in the target language. 

The authors 'believe that the cards "increase students* opportunities 

to participate atid practice in a meaningfujl aftd. personalized V * * 

context," which is one of the goals of a language camp. ' x 

Bradford, Suzanne, comp., and others. Foreign Language Games . 1974, 
13 pp. ED 125 243. * I, 



An annotated list of 29 games that^lcan be used in a language camp. 
An introductory listing of all the game titles gives tjieir app4ica- 
t'tion (vocabulary and/or grammar), a rating *(on a three-point scale) 
of the amount of preparatio'n time required of the teacher, and the 
time required to play the game. Annotations? follow for each of the 
games, giving the equipment required, the rules, and, in some cases, 
variation and/or comments. % I ■* ^ 

Carter, Thomas P. Crpssword Puzzles in t^e Foreign Language Clasaroora. 
Modern Language Journal* 58 (March 1975;) :112-15. # • 

*\ * 

The aifthor gives some interesting variations oiv the use of crossword 
puzzles, which would be a helpful quiet-time activity for language 
campers. • 

*x ■ * 

Crawshaw, Bernard, comp. Let y s Play .Games in French . Skokie, IL: 
National Teactbook Co., 1378* . v , . s . ' 

« »■ • . 

An excellent source' of, activities for camp. The book contains 292 
games, skits, and teacher' aids divided into beginning, intermedia t*e % 
and advanced levels.' There is a'lso a bibliography listing other • 
sources for gamqs, puzzles, and conversations in French. The final 
page lists French paperbacks and duplicating masters put Out by the 
publisher. m ' 



Eddy, Peter A. , -ed. An Idea Book for Language Teachers » Oregon 
Association of Foreign Language Teachers* 1977. 77 pp. ED 148 171* 

This collection of language- teaching ideas is the result of a four- 
5 week workshop held in July and August 1976*for language teachers in 
the Northwest* Sponsored by a grant from the National Endowment for 
*th£ Humanities, the workshop focused on cross-cultural communication 
■>-,■ and language- teafching methods* After trying new ideas acquired 
. during the workshop in their classrooms, the teachers of French, 
^ Spanish, and German returned in Jahuary 1977 to evaluate 'the effec- 
tiveness of the i^eas when put into practice. The report contains a 
wealth of activities that*can be used in a language camp* A section 
called "Audio-*Motor Units" transforms language study into action. 
"Cultoorts" (cultural cartoons) show amusing aspects of cultural dif- 
ferences, which can be discussed or acted out(* Other sections 
J.nclud£ ideas for mini-dramas, &ames,«and role playing* * 

French Modules Project, Rebecca Ullmann, Director; The Ontario Institute 
for Studies in Education; 252 Bloor Street West, 10th Floor; Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada M5S 1V6 

■ <■ ■ ■■"„■ * 1 ■ f r- 

A language camp activity focusing on Canadian French could easily be 
organized' by using a series of modules produced by language* 
researchers 'at The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education* Each^ 
module is "& self-contained kit dealing with a specific aspect of 
r Frencli Canadian culture and language* Le franc ais parle au Canada 
deals with some pronunciation factors of qu£becois French; De chez 
nous focuses on Quebec; Chansons et chansonniersr present's popular 
singers; Lei temps des sucres describes sugar ing-off time- in Quebec 
and' the making of maple syrup products. Sixteen different modules 
have befen prepared dealing with subjects from politics to sports. 
Each kit contains 35 booklets, a cassette, and, in some cases, a 
filmstrip. A teacher's guide is included with-many suggestions for 
'activities. The modules will also be available through the ERIC 
system and will be announced in tfye May 1980 issue of Resources in 

• Education * 

Grobe, Edwin P. 300 Word Games for Foreign Language Classes . Portland, . 
ME: . J. Weston Walch, 1969.. v . V 

v^There are enough creative ideas in this book to kgep language cam- 
pers entertained for several weeks* Many team gameq, are described, 
* . each with an instructional value in the target language. All levels 
are included, .and most of the gaihes require materials that^are 
easily available — pemcils, paper, a deck of cards, a map of the k 
m foreign country. The games cn be played In any foreign language. 

• ■ > ' ' ' ' : ' 
Hubp, Loretta B., comp. Let^s Play Games in Spanish * Vols. 1 and II* 
Skokie, XL: National Textbook Co., 1974, 1976. 

• Volume I is for younger Spanish students from kindergarten to the 
eighth grade. Volume tl is appropriate fot intermediate and 
advanced students* Although the explanation for the games is given 
in English -j all dialogues and vocabulary are in Spanish. The 0 
collection also contains songs and piano music. 
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Jarvis, Donald K. Teaching Foreign 'Etiquette in the Foreign Language 
Class: Student Involvement Techniques . , Foreign Language Annala 8 (May 

v i9m.u3fc43.. 1 J.^ „ . 

Instructional games, mini-dramas, and role playing are used to get 
students actively involved in learning about Cultural . differences. 
The author gives a useful reference guide. for information on w 
parative etiquette in French, German, Hispanic, and .Russian 
cultures. V " 

Lac du Bo is (Lake oi the Woods): Level III. Moorhead, MN: Concordia 
College r 1974. 21 pp. ED 087 192. 

* Designed -for a summer camp program, dialogues in French include 
vocabulary for campirig, vacations, sports, music, nature, and 
singing, Each lesson begins with a proverb, accessory materials 
* iteeded, and special vocabulary. 

Omaggio, Alice C. Games and Simulations in the Foreign Language Class- 
room * Language in Education Series, No. 13. Arlington, VA: Center for 
Applied Linguistics/ERIC Clearinghouse on Languages and Linguistics, 
1978. (See p. 35 for ordering information.) Also ED 177 887. ^ 

This document contains a great' many ideas for getting students , - 
involved in speaking the targejt language as they participate in 
games and simulate real situations. Materials are organize4 *in „ 
terras of P their usefulness for reaching specific instructional objec- 
tives. Sample games ate provided in English, French, German, 
Russian, Spanish, Chinese, and Italian. « 
* \ 
Saunders, Helen V., corap. frun and Games with Foreign Languages .. 1974, 

.28 pp. ED 096 857. 

* 

Eleven West Virginia teachers contributed the 29 games included in ^ 
this publicatibn. All the games hafve been classroom tested for 

their educational and motivational yalue. 

< . «- • 

Schmidt, Elisabeth, comp. Let's f lay Games in German . Skokie, IL:« 
National Textbook Co., 1977. ' % • v 

The games are geared to grades 9-12 but may be used at ; :any level. 
The g£toes are arranged in order of difficulty and are- categorized as 
spelling games, article games, verb games, etc. Otheir paperback. c 
publications by the_same company are listed on the final page. . 

Wegner, Hart. Feature Films in Second Language Instruction . 
CAL»ERIC/CLL Series on Languages and Linguistics, No.^47, 1977. 28 pp. 
ED 136 585. CMay also be ordered directly from the ERIC Clearinghouse 
,on Languages and Linguistics, $2.5011 / * 

Using films as part -of language camp4fcctivities can be^both enter- 
taining and instructional. .The author of this pub lic&| ion discusses 
the organization of a film project in a second language course. A 
; * discussion of classroom techniques and teaching methods covers the 
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usetof the soundtrack, the screenplaV, And th^ film itself. A list 
..of film distributors and films that are available is provided, as 4$ 
weU. w gui^ ..Jl1..'..« 



*' '' ' Regomrc r es^4nd Servicq^ * j 



Behrens, Sophia. Directory of Foreign Language -Servi c e Organizations 
Language in Education Series, No. 1. Arlington, VA: Center £or Applied Jfl 
Linguistics/ERIC Clearinghouse on Languages and Linguistics,, 1978. . (See 
p. 35 for ordering information.) Also ED 153 . SQ3. . - % 
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The directory provides a convenient reference guide on the -availa- 
bility of resources and services that; can b'e^of help to language \„ 
camp .organizers. The publication Is divided into three sections: 



(1) Foreign Language Seyvice Organization^ (2) Language Index, and ^ 
(3) Publishers pnd Distributors of Foreign Language Materials. ^ 

"... " . ■ s * \ /""S "■■ v^&N 

-- . ■ ; s .. .• -v • ■ ■ &".:*ft8 

" v Distributors * • 



* * - * - J - * vSSi 



The follbwing is a partial list of distributees of foreign language 
-mate £ials who provide- catalogues upon request." (For a more .compreh£n=~^$££ 
sive list of distributors see the above-mentioned directory 0^, ■ 

ACTFL Materials Center \ . ■- ■' v., ' 

2 Park Avenue *...*■'''*'.'.'' ; ■ v * 

New .York, NY. 10016 " * * . " ' «' V ■* % > . 



Provides a complete list of publicatior/s. Three bookletsn>t£hat w^X^ . 
r have found to be very useful in language camp are ■ ■,"-:7i !r *^^p 

La Artesanfa Mexicans . Excellent craf,t ideas with explanations in V.-g] 
both English and Spanish. : ' ~;J|t| 

El Arte Cullnario Mexicano . A cooking guide including recipes and : 
vocabulary in both English and Spanish. * m 

Un yoyage par le train. Contains activities, dialogues, and vogahurlf?| 
lary for a train trip. Could bemused in role playing. . : r - . ■ ■•'^^ 

Educational Audio Visual Inc. ^ * " < • ' lV ' A ^ 



Pleasantville, NY 10570 ■ 1 ' . ^ r 



Publishes a catalogue containing conversation aftd gramma^ materials. 
Id terature, songs and folklore, film^ trips, etc.; in French, / 
Spanish, German, and Latin. % * • \" 



Gessler Publishing tcf*, Inc. \ tt ^ V~v%3 

220 East 23rd Street . -^ 'A. -'^^ " '/ ■ . ; 

New YorH» NY 10010 v , ^ / j % . . ■ ■ * : " 0* r V- " ' . ; ■"■■^ 

; Catalogue (Realia) offers Wany us^feul items,* such as fllme^lripb, • /||| 

tapes, puppets, cuisine jjooks, gaAes, maps* f lags, etc. ^^ve enjoyed ' f *i| 
usin^ their collection of puppet plays called ^uignol a 1 ^cole . \* 
rf ; ^French campers made )their own puppets as a praft project and then 

ix-f- perfected the dialogue from Gulgnol . * ;: 



..;;f^ - -l- t -'-: \ ■ ' ^;\^^-r.-, ■ \ ; ■ ^ :v.:; 

|S Gbldsinith f 8 Audio Visuals X/^ > • 7* / ^ / 

'^:?AtV-.& Language Depairm^n^ / / ■'. h. v • *'\ * ■ . ''. • . 

^1^ 301 East Shore Rd, * ! ' ' „• "/ j£k j ^ " , 



tf^Gyaat Neck, NX. • ' V ( .: ' • . , " ' v ^. : ' : . ' - ■ 



^•":;ft«|B f slides, realia, booics, maps, Records, and tapes are shown in ^ 
•i-'C^'- the catalogues The company asks that you specify the target v ^ 



o language when sending for a catalogue,. 

Vi-j-'^ '" ,. •• ' • ,.. • • • •." •».■ . ■ • * ' 

t^*, The Kiosk ■ *. • 

il9223 De Havillaiid DrXvei 
>V. .Saratoga, CA 95Q70 



Publishes a catalogue featuring garfies, puzzles, vocabulary builders, 
postcards, bumpefc stickeirs, badges, etc., in French, German^ and 
Spanish. Scoae items are also available in Italian and Latin* 



Milliken Publishing Cov / • ; ' . 

1100 Research Blvd. \ • '.. • \ ? *' r 

St * Louis, MO- 63132, % ' ' .\. J ■ *M 

•v • ' " " • 

v Duplicating books With ditto masters for Spanish, French, and German ^ : 

(sounds, structures, verbs, and vocabulary) are very helyful. The . — 

.vocabulary books contain pictures wi^th words in the target language, ■ ^| 
thps avoiding the translatlbp ^process. * ° '\ ■ 1 



National Textbook Company r ' , ^ 

7 8259 Niles Center Rd. . 
« -Sfcokie, IL 60077 \ . . 

■,-..''■'„,.' * ' • ' ■ ' ■ * "* 

In addition to many useful textbooks, catalogue also lists games, 
records, tapes, puzzles,. and word- games in several JLanguages. 



■ 
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J. tyegton Wal^h, Publisher. ^ . 
Box 658 ° r 

f Poraand, ME : 0410^ J , . f ' • * 1 " • 

. Materials in, French, German, Latins and Spanish are described in the : 
£i:ee catalogue.! Guessing games (including a cassette) , puzzles, ; .0^1 
.posters, andn many visual masters of basic gestures are included 1 ^ 
among the. practical^teaching, aids in foreign languages. « 

* " ■ . ' ■ ' 

; "Wtble- Language Institute • * • . - '^i 

8$:. Audiovisual BU.ingual Teaching Materials . * Vff t 

'<$■ 24 tf. Eighth St., P.O. Box 870 * - "'M 

■^SSflwy'** 18105 ' : - • • ; ; ,. ,; '■■ ::• • : 



p£ ? Tapes , records, filmstrips, conversation pictures^ etc., ar^ . ;j 

available. To obtain a catalogue, write on school stationery fur- 



f < nishing school, address and specify French, German, or Spanish cata- ^ 
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iitera tare. 
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Ohio University, where she teacher courses in language 
Diifect^r of the French section of -Ohio University's 
Summer Language Camp "«'£ roim j975~77v&tw- has continued to serve on ''thefy^&i 
camp advisory iconimittee since that time* - Articles by i>r* Vines -hay^^f 
appeared i^: the y^TF National j Bulletin^ and ^nch fpxm* V ''"'"'■'^^^ 

. .. . ,.. % . .... k , .... .... . . ■/ V .-\-.-^,.;/l ^ 

■ - ^- ■ - ' - ■ • ■ ' ■ . v.^.^fe 
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Volume X (1977-78) 



V 1« Directory of Foreign Language Service Organisations , by Sophia Behrws. ^V; 
$3.95* ED 153 .503 ' ■,**?.... ""' :L ;<, ■ 

2* The Linguist in Speech Pathology , by Walt Wolfram. $2.95. ED 153 504 V\ *' 

3. Graduate Theses and Dissertations in English as a Sgqonfl Language s j976~77 , ; 
by Stephen Cooper. $2.95. ED 15} 505; * v X 

4. Code Switohing and the Classroom Teacher, by. Guadalupe Valdes-Fallia. 
,$2.95. > ED 153 506 * 

5. Currgfrjfc Approaches ^to the Teaching of Grammar in SSL , by David M. Davidson. 
^$2.95ffi ED 154 620 \ ~ ' \ * 

j6. From the Community to the Classroom: gathering Second-Language speech 

Samples , by Barbara F. Freed. $2*95. ED 157 404 ' 

7* Kinesics and Cross-cultural gnggrg tariding , by Gentile G. Morain. $2.95. 

ED 157 405 - .- - 

** * ♦ * * • • 

, 8. New Perspectives on Teaching tf Vopabulary , by Howard H. Keller. $2.9^># * v 

; " $D 157 406 

, ' m S 9 Teacher Talk t. Language in' the Classroom , ~by Shirley B. Heath. $2.95. 

ED 158 575 - * ° 

.10. Language- and Linguistics: Bases for a Curriculum , by Julia S. Falk. $2^^5* 

ED 15* 576 ~Z ~ x < ' ^ \ 

; 'ti. teaching Culture: Strategies and Techniques , by Robert C. Lafayette. $2.95.- 
■- * ED 157 407 • r > I * " 

'12. Personality and Second Language Learning , by Virginia V D. Hodge. $2.95. 

ED 157 408 ^ * h 

Volume 2 (1978-79) . 1 

* 13. Games and Simulations ini jbhe Foreign Language Classroom , by Alice C. 4 * 
Omaggio. $5.95. * 

14. Problems and Teaching Strategies jn ESL Composition , by c ^nn Rairaea*. fJ • 
* $2.95. - A : 

15. Graduate Theses and Dissertations in English as a Second Language 1977-78 , -\ 
by Stephen Cooper. $2.95. " i\ * . 

16. Foreign Languages, English* as a Seqond/Foi^eigp Language f <and the U.S. Multi- 
national Corporation , b& Marianne Inman. $4.95. ^ 

17* Testing Oral Communication *in the Foreign Language Class room y by Walter H. & 
Bartz. $2.95. • * f % . 

18. Intensive Foreign Language Courses , by David P. Benseler and Renate A. 
3chulz. $3.95. , 

19. Evaluati ng a S eqond Language Program , by Gilbert A. Jaryia and. Shirley J. 
Adams. $2.95* * <■ ' \ - 

> 20." Reading a Second Language , by G. Truett Gates aqd Janet K. Swaf far. x 
' "$2.95-. ■ •* 1 : " " 

31. Chicano Englisji , by. Allan A. Metcalf. $2.95. 
22 . > A4ul t Vocational ESL # by Jo Ann Crandall. $5.95. " 



Volume 3 (1979-80) ' * . * ^ - K 

v <£> ^ ■ . ■■ 

4 23. A Linguistic Guide to English Proficiency Tfefltlng in SchoolQ , by. Thomas 4 G. < 
Dieterigh and Cecilia Freeman. $4*95. *& " • ^ 

'S^ # . ^testing % .JLn Foreign Languages, ESL, and Bilingual Education, 1966- 1979 1 A - # 
Selects Annotated- ERIC Bibliograp h y , compiled by -Dale L. Lange and Ray T. 

. . ^jClifford*^ $7.95. ■ ■ * ;4 ■ % *f'j 

-gS. Aj^TFL 1?79> Abstracts. of Presented Papers * $5.95. r 

; S tui^le to Language Camps in the; United States , by Lois* Vines., $3.95. . ; 
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• .• To\subscribe to the complete series of publications, write to: * 

4 \ - IT 

Publications Department 
Center for Applied Linguistics 
' ' 1611 North Kent S ? tre6t • / - * • . . 

Arlington VA 222Q9 v '•*/.. 

, ' . ■ - ■ ;< • ?■/ 

The subscription rate, is $32.00 jper volipie. Titles may also be 
ordered individually; add $1.75 postage and handling. Virginia 
reside^tvj/ add 4% sales tax. - ALL ORDERS 'MUST BE£j>REPAlb. r 
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